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From picture collection of the Visual Instruction Division 


Lincoln Memorial, Building and Approach, Three Miles from Hodgenville, Kentucky 
This building incloses the log cabin in which Lincoln was born 
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From picture collection of the Visual Instruction Division 


Shenandoah Valley, View East: Wheat Field, Highway, Blue Ridge, near Waynesboro, Virginia 


Washington and the Great Valley 


BY A. W. ABRAMS, DIRECTOR, VISUAL INSTRUCTION DIVISION 


No man, however great, can be wholly unin- 
fluenced by the times in which he lives and the 
environment with which he is associated. 
Really to understand and appreciate Washing- 
ton one must know much about the Virginia 
of the 18th century, the state of colonial lands, 
the occupations and the social life of the people 
of the period. 

Augustine Washington, the father of George, 
died when the son was 7 years old. He had 
been a farmer near Fredericksburg. The 
mother was of retiring disposition and con- 
tinued to live in the small, quiet town across 
the Rappahannock. George spent the 9 years 
immediately following his father’s death with 
relatives in different places — with his brother 
Augustine in Westmoreland county, his birth- 
place; with Lawrence, a brother 18 years older 
than himself, at Mount Vernon; with Colonel 
Lewis at the Kenmore mansion near Freder- 
icksburg; and with Lord Fairfax at Belvoir, 
a plantation near Mount Vernon. New experi- 
ences from contact with men of quality were 
thus being gained in rapid succession during 
his formative years of boyhood and youth. 


Of the men with whom Washington was 
early associated none exerted a greater influ- 
ence upon the future leader than Lord Fairfax. 
Fairfax came to America in 1746. He was 
high bred and cultured but had lost his fortune 
and official position in England. 

The country was sparsely settled. There 
were no cities in Virginia and even small towns 
were few in number. The higher class of 
people lived on large plantations that were 
worked by slaves and indentured servants. 
Persons of this class had a certain amount of 
leisure for outdoor sports and for entertain- 
ment at the plantation homes. Horseback 
riding was the usual mode of travel. Between 
the owners of neighboring plantations there 
was a large degree of intimacy. These planta- 
tion homes were excellent schools for. the 
development of a stalwart, attentive and sen- 
sible youth like Washington. With but few 
books and with indifferent teachers, he devel- 
oped rapidly in practical judgment and 
initiative. 

Washington must have impressed Lord Fair- 
fax favorably, for when the latter took pos- 
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session of a large tract of land that had been 
granted him, he employed the young man, then 
16 years old, to make certain surveys. Fairfax 
owned 6,000,000 acres of land, much of it lying 
in the Shenandoah valley. 

This valley is now often referred to as the 
Great Valley. It is from 25 to 30 miles wide 
and 150 miles long. The fertile, limy soil of 
the valley now produces many apple orchards 
and waving fields of wheat cover much of its 
broad floor. Looking from any part of the 
valley one may see the magnificent Blue Ridge 
bounding it on the east. In Washington’s time 
the vailey was heavily wooded and had but 
few white inhabitants. It was thus a strictly 
pioneer life that the young man was to lead 
during the 3 years he worked for the owner 
of Greenway Court. A detailed study of these 
years spent in a wilderness helps one to appre- 
ciate the preparation Washington was receiving 
to meet his later responsibilities. The survey- 
ing instruments used by Washington are highly 
prized relics in the possession of the State 
Department of Education and have already 
been pictured in these columns. 
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It was on this wilderness frontier that Fair- 
fax built the home to which he gave the name 
“Greenway Court,” represented by the accom- 
panying rough drawing. Most of the tidewater 
plantation homes were true mansions, often of 
architectural merit. Fairfax was satisfied to 
live in retirement in this simple structure with 
broad piazza. The building stood a short dis- 
tance south of Winchester until after the Civil 
War. 

At the upper, or southern, end of the Shen- 
andoah valley is the famous Natural Bridge. 
The bridge is what remains of a roof over an 
early cavern formed by the action of water on 
the rock. The bridge is 215 feet in height. 
There are numerous similar natural bridges on 
the earth, but received special 
attention in part perhaps because of the asso- 
ciation with it of Washington, Jefferson and 
other prominent men. While mapping the val- 
ley, Washington came upon this interesting 
natural phenomenon and it has been said that 
he climbed the vertical wall and at this early 
age cut his name upon the rock far above that 
No one who has visited 
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of any other person. 
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From picture collection of the Visual Instruction Division 


Greenway Court, Frontier Home of Lord Fairfax: His Office Building (upper left); Large 
Locust Trees, Planted by Him around His House 
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From picture collection of the Visual Instruction Division 


Natural Bridge, Cedar Creek, Virginia 


the bridge is likely to conclude that the ever 
practical Washington attempted to scale this 
wall, but the story has served the purpose of 
impressing many a youth with the courage of 
the man. 

Like many another Englishman under similar 
circumstances, Lord Fairfax came to America 
to seek new opportunities. He lived for a time 
near Mount Vernon and when a relative mar- 
ried Lawrence Washington of that plantation, 
the two aristocratic families were united. 

Within the period of Washington’s active 
public career a settlement grew up at Win- 
chester and became the frontier rendezvous of 
the militia organized to fight the Indians of 
the valley and the French on the Ohio. Wash- 
ington had his headquarters here at various 
times after his unhappy connection with 
Braddock’s defeat. The building used for the 
purpose is still standing. 

During the Civil War the Shenandoah valley 
was a natural strategic line along which the 
armies of the North and of the South moved 
forward and back. The place was then again 
brought into prominence by, 

“the steed that saved the day, 
By carrying Sheridan into the fight, 
From Winchester, twenty miles away.” 

Get out your map and locate the Shenandoah 

valley, natural bridge and Winchester. 


February 12th to 22d 
Is Time of Patriots’ Week 


The period from February 12th to February 
22d has been designated as Patriots’ Week by 
the National Jefferson Centennial Committee 
which was appointed by the Thomas Jefferson 
Memorial Foundation. The purpose of Patri- 
ots’ Week is to encourage a nationwide revival 
of patriotism inspired by the anniversary of 
the signing of the Declaration of Independence 
and to aid in freeing Monticello, the home of 
Thomas Jefferson, from debt and preserving it 
as a national shrine of patriotism for the 
children of America. 

Joseph Miller jr, secretary of the New York 
City board of education, is chairman of the 
national educational committee in charge of this 
program. The foundation has national head- 
quarters at 115 Broadway, New York City. 


Calendar of Educational Meetings 

Department of Superintendence of the N. E.A., 
Washington, February 21st-25th 

Eastern Arts Association, Syracuse, April 
21st-24th 

Teachers’ conferences: fifth district of Catta- 
raugus county, Randolph, February 4th and 
5th; sixth district of Delaware county, 
Stamford, February 4th and 5th; first and 
third districts of Warren county, Glens Falls, 
February’ 5th; Monroe county, Rochester, 
February 19th; fourth and fifth districts of 
Steuben county and fourth district of Alle- 
gany county, Hornell, February 4th and 5th 


Three School Buildings 
Are Destroyed by Fire 


Several disastrous school fires have recently 
been reported. 

The Washington Irving School in Syracuse 
was destroyed by fire on the night of January 
llth, with a loss estimated in excess of 
$200,000. The building housed 500 pupils. 

Early on the morning of January 12th fire 
razed the new Cairo High School. Construc- 
tion of the building was begun 2 years ago and 
was only recently completed. The cost of the 
building was $45,000. 

The Pawling High School, built in 1917 at 
a cost of $60,000, was burned to the ground 
on the morning of January 5th. 
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From picture collection of the Visual Instruction Division 


Washington’s Headquarters at Winchester, a Frontier Military Post in the Shenandoah Valley 
during the Last of the Intercolonial Wars 


Citizenship League Offers Prizes for Peace Essays 


The American School Citizenship League has 
announced a world essay contest open to 
students of all countries. Two sets of prizes 
to be known as the Seabury prizes will be 
given for the best essays on one of the follow- 
ing subjects: (1) “Methods of Promoting 
World Friendship through Education,” open to 
students in normal schools and teachers col- 
leges; (2) “The Organization of the World 
for the Prevention of War,” open to seniors 
in secondary schools. Three prizes of $75, $50 
and $25 will be given for the three best essays 
in each set. 

Each essay must be accompanied by a topical 
outline and a bibliography with brief notes on 
each book. Essays must not exceed 5000 words 
(a length of 3000 words is suggested as desir- 
able), and must be written, preferably in type- 


writing, on one side only of paper 8% x 11 
inches with a margin of at least 1% inches. 
Manuscripts not easily legible will not be 
considered. 

The name of the writer must not appear on 
the essay, which should be accompanied by a 
letter giving the writer’s name, school and 
home address, and sent to Dr Fannie Fern 
Andrews, secretary, American School Citizen- 
ship League, 405 Marlborough street, Boston 
17, Mass., not later than June 1, 1926. Essays 
should be mailed flat. 

Information concerning literature on the 
essay subjects may be obtained from the secre- 
tary of the league. 

Edward P. Smith of the State Department 
of Education is one of the judges of the 
contest. 
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Sherwood Select School Is Given to Community 


One of the most interesting central rural 
school districts recently established as a result 
of the legislation of last winter, is that at 
Sherwood, Cayuga county. For more than 
half a century the Sherwood Select School, 
recognized as a private academy of high school 
grade, has served the people of Sherwood and 
the surrounding districts at a small charge for 
tuition. The school was established by the 
Society of Friends and has been continued 
largely through the generosity of Emily How- 
land, a large property owner of the community. 
At the age of 98 years, Miss Howland has 
seen accomplished her ardent desire to have 
the private academy established as the public 
high school of Sherwood. Five one-room dis- 
tricts have combined to form the enlarged 
central district and there is still another which 
is requesting the privilege of admission to the 
new district. Miss Howland has given to the 
district the school building and equipment and 
additional land for a playground. 


Upon being informed of these facts by Com- 
missioner Frank P. Graves, the Board of 
Regents at the meeting on January 2lst 
resolved to send an engrossed copy of its vote 
of appreciation to Miss Howland. This reads 
as follows: 


Voted, That the Board extend to Miss Emily 
Howland its appreciation of her devotion to 
the educational welfare of her community for 
more than half a century and of her recent 
generous gifts which will ensure the further 
advancement of the educational opportunities 
to be afforded the children of the Sherwood 
central district. 


The Sherwood Select School was started on 
December 4, 1871, in a dwelling house of the 
settlement of the Society of Friends in Cayuga 
Its first principal was Hepsibeth C. 
Hussey. In 1882, through the generosity of 
Emily Howland, an attractive and well-equipped 
building was erected. 


county. 





Regents Name Committee on Geographic Names 


Appointment of members of the committee 
on geographic names was made by the Board 
of Regents of The University of the State of 
New York at the meeting on January 21st in 
Albany. The members of the board are: Dr 
Alexander C. Flick, State Historian, chairman ; 
Regents Charles B. Alexander of Tuxedo, 
Walter Guest Kellogg of Ogdensburg and 
Robert W. Higbie of Jamaica; Dr James Sulli- 
van, Assistant Commissioner for Secondary 
Education; Dr James I. Wyer, Director of 
the State Library; Arnold J. F. van Laer, 
State Archivist; Noah T. Clarke, State Arche- 
ologist ; Charles F. Probes, Editor of the State 
Department of Education. 

The committee on geographic names is ap- 
pointed in accordance with section 80 of the 
Education Law. Its powers are: (1) to 


determine and establish the correct historical 
and etymological form of the place names in 
this State and recommend the adoption of such 
forms for public use; (2) to determine the 
form and propriety of new place names pro- 


posed for general use; (3) to cooperate with 
the United States Board of Geographic Names 
and with the United States post office depart- 
ment in establishing a proper, correct and his- 
torically accurate form for all place names 
proposed as designations of new post offices. 

The Board appointed the following members 
of the State Examinations Board: Dr Arthur 
L. Janes, principal of the Flushing High 
School; Dr Ernest C. Hartwell, superintendent 
of schools, Buffalo; Dr Henry N. MacCracken, 
president, Vassar College. 

Other appointments made by the Board of 
Regents include: 

Dr Paul G. Taddiken, Ogdensburg, to fill 
the unexpired term of the late Dr Walter G. 
Ryon, or until December 31, 1926, as a member 
of the Nurse Training School Council. 

Elizabeth E. Rockhold, Brooklyn, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of M. Eva 
Dunn on the State Board of Nurse Examiners, 
the appointment being effective at once and 
continuing until July 31, 1927. 
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George R. Raynor Named Head of Principals Association 


George R. Raynor, principal of the Chautau- 
qua High School, was elected president of the 
Associated Academic Principals at the annual 
meeting of the association which was held in 





George R. Raynor 


Syracuse on December 28th, 29th and 30th. 
Other officers elected at the meeting are: vice 
president, George L. Bennett, principal of the 
Charles E. Gorton High School of Yonkers; 
secretary, Lyndon H. Strough, principal of the 
Fulton High School; treasurer, Walter S. 
Fraser, principal of the Niagara Falls High 
School ; executive committee, B. E. Whittaker, 
principal of the Oyster Bay High School, 
chairman; M. Smith Thomas, principal of the 
Hutchinson-Central High School, Buffalo; 
Charles E. Riley, principal of the Oswego High 
School. 

Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following : 

Urging the enactment of a law to provide 
on a competitive basis three normal school 
scholarships in each Assembly district. 


Urging the appropriation of funds by the 
Legislature to provide for the erection of a 
dormitory for the State College for Teachers. 

Asking for an increase in state aid for 
tuition for academic pupils from $50 to $100 
a year and for state aid for tuition for seventh 
and eighth grade pupils to the extent of $50 
a year. 

Favoring a school year in all schools of the 
State of at least 38 weeks. 

Favoring a bill that will make it possible 
for the Commissioner of Education to desig- 
nate two of the six days now allowed as con- 
ference days in rural supervisory districts as 
days on which the teachers involved are to 
attend the district meetings of the New York 
State Teachers Association. 

Indorsing the system of Regents examina- 
tions and expressing concern with the present 
trend toward limitation of the number of 
papers which are subject to review in Albany. 

Favoring an increase in the appropriation for 
supervision and examinations in the State De- 
partment of Education. 

Recommending that any approved high school 
which is situated in a school district of 3000 
or more population and employing in both 
elementary and academic departments fifteen 
or more teachers exclusive of the principal, and 
whose principal devotes a majority of his time 
to supervision and administration, be classed as 
a village superintendency. 

Asking Congress to take action at once on 
the question of acquiring the lands of the Sara- 
toga battlefield, restoring it to its original con- 
dition at the time of the battles, and preserving 
it for all time as a shrine and the birthplace 
of American independence. 

Authorizing the appointment of a committee 
consisting of the three most recent former 
presidents of the association together with the 
president and secretary to have charge of the 
honor league fostered by the association. 

Calling upon all fair-minded, law-abiding and 
patriotic citizens to join with the association 
“in upholding the hands of all officials charged 
with the duty of law enforcement in their 
efforts to discharge this duty effectively, and 
by personal example and persuasion to bring 
others to this fundamentally essential point of 
view.” 





owe 
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FEBRUARY 1, 1926 





Washington and Lincoln 


The anniversaries of the birthday of Lincoln 
on February 12th and of the birthday of 
Washington on February 22d have special sig- 
nificance this year as a means of increasing 
interest in the history of the birth and preser- 
vation of this Nation for the observance of 
the 150th anniversary of the Revolution and 
the Declaration of Independence. This is par- 
ticularly true, of course, in the case of 
Washington, Commander in Chief of the Con- 
tinental Army and first President of the new 
republic; but is also true in the case of Lincoln 
whose paramount object it was that the Union 
which was born in 1776 be preserved united 
in 1861. 

February, then, offers the unusual oppor- 
tunity to draw inspiration from our two out- 
standing national heroes, Washington and 
Lincoln, and to reinterpret the birth of those 
new ideas and institutions which made us a 
nation. 

The opportunity thus offered is one that 
will be eagerly seized by teachers who realize 
that in the lives and characters of such men 
as Washington and Lincoln are lessons useful 
not only in understanding our national history 
but also in forming the character of pupils. 

“The Nation’s debt to these men (Wash- 
ington and Lincoln),” said Theodore Roosevelt, 
“is not confined to what it owes them for its 
material well-being, incalculable though that 
debt is. Beyond the fact that we are an inde- 
pendent and united people, with half a con- 
tinent as our heritage, lies the fact that every 


American is richer by the noble deeds and 
noble words of Washington and Lincoln.” 

With the character and lives of these men 
in mind, then, the events of 1776 and the 
momentous years immediately following become 
vitalized. Through the celebration of this 
Sesquicentennial interest may be awakened in 
the heroism and self-sacrifice which insured our 
national existence. In this celebration the 
whole country has a part; but just as New 
York played a noble and leading role in the 
Revolution, so should New York take a leading 
part in commemorating the events of the 
Empire State’s and the Nation’s history of 150 
years ago. 

—— a 


Marion L. Gardiner 


Marion L. Gardiner, secretary-stenographer 
in the Secondary Education Division of the 
State Department of Education, died on Janu- 
ary 19th. She had served the Department for 
more than 19 years and her death was a shock 
to her family and her friends and associates. 
Death was caused by pneumonia. 

Miss Gardiner entered the service of the 
Department in December 1906, being assigned 
to the State Library. Since 1919 she had been 
connected with the Secondary Education Divi- 
sion, first as secretary to Assistant Commis- 
sioner Charles F. Wheelock and later to his 
successor, Dr James Sullivan. 

Her intimate knowledge of the details of 
the work of the Department and her unfailing 
courtesy and pleasant manner won for her the 
confidence, esteem and affection of her associ- 
ates in the Department and of school people 
throughout the State whose visits to the 
Department she made profitable and pleasant 
by her willingness to be of assistance to the 
utmost of her ability. 


Music Syllabus To Be Revised 


The following have been appointed to serve 
as a committee on the revision of the syllabus 
for secondary schools in music: Harold L. But- 
ler, dean of the College of Fine Arts, Syracuse 
University; Cornelius I. Valentine, head of 
the music department, Newtown High School; 
George J. Abbott, supervisor of music, Schenec- 
tady; Russell Carter, Supervisor of Music, 
State Department of Education. 
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Increasing Demand for 
Use of Lantern Slides 


The Visual Instruction Division reports a 
steady increase in the use of the state slides 
in presenting certain subjects of the school 
course of study. 

Loans made by the Division during the cur- 
rent school year up to the end of Decem- 
ber aggregated 265,379, which is 41,303 more 
than during the corresponding period last year. 

Increasing circulation is not the only or even 
the chief evidence of the growth of visual in- 
struction. The truest standard for judging is 
found in the fact that the use of picture expres- 
sion in many schools is being more carefully 
planned and is thought of as a basal method 
of teaching. Improvements are noted in a 
better practice as to preserving the pamphlets, 
now nearly sixty in number, in which available 
slides are listed, in character of schedules sub- 
mitted as the basis of registration for long 
time loans, in a clearer understanding of ad- 
ministrative regulations governing loans, and 
in a larger amount of supervision of the 
lantern work by principals. 

A large number of projection lanterns and 
screens have been purchased since September 
Ist. In most school buildings under construc- 
tion wall outlets for lantern connection are 
being provided for all classrooms. It is 
pointed out, however, that more thought still 
needs to be given to the proper construction 
of window casings with a view to darkening 
rooms while the lantern is in use. 

More than 98 per cent of the slides applied 
for are delivered for use at the particular time 
that they are wanted. This is possible only 
because the slides are all made from negatives 
owned by the State and duplicate copies can 
be made to meet increasing demands. 

The 1624 slides on New York State, recently 
announced, have been so largely called for that 
it has been uncommonly difficult to fill all 
orders completely. At present, however, a good 
supply is on hand. 

More than 11,000 titles have been announced 
to date. A list of new slides on England is 
in press. It is expected that about 2000 new 
titles will be announced during the year. 


An appropriation of $175,000 for a new high 
school has been voted by Scottsville taxpayers. 
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School Children Will Be 
Protected against Diphtheria 

Under the leadership of the State Depart- 
ment of Health assisted by the State Charities 
Aid Association, the State Medical Society and 
others, a systematic five-year program is to be 
carried on to immunize so far as possible all 
children in the State up to 10 years of age 
against diphtheria. Modern preventive medi- 
cine now provides a safe and lasting protection 
against this disease. In communities where it 
has been extensively applied remarkable results 
have been accomplished and no complications 
have arisen. 

It is hoped that the school authorities of the 
State will give their hearty support and coop- 
eration to the plan to the end that protection 
may be furnished to school children against 
one of the most deadly diseases to which they 
are subject. The Medical Inspection Bureau 
of the State Department of Education will 
closely follow the work and do all it can to 
contribute to its success. 

No effort will be made to deal with school 
children except through local school authori- 
ties after parents have given their written 
consent for the administration of the treatment. 
Although in the field the local health officer 
will lead in the work school, medical inspectors 
will be expected to cooperate and contribute to 
its success. It is also hoped that the family 
physicians of school children will take an active 
interest in the proposed plan by advising par- 
ents regarding the treatment and giving it 


themselves whenever possible. 


Commissioner Graves 
Speaks at Several Gatherings 


Commissioner of Education Frank P. Graves 
gave an address on January 15th at the mid- 
year educational conference of the Michigan 
State Teachers College at Ypsilanti. His sub- 
ject was “The Function of Leadership.” On 
January 17th the Commissioner addressed the 
Men’s Forum of Binghamton on “ Outstanding 
Tendencies in Present-Day Education.” He 
spoke at the meeting of the Ministerial Asso- 
ciation in Albany on January 18th on “ The 
Use and Abuse of Intelligence Testing.” 
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Jefferson County Boys Demonstrating Project Work at the Eastern States Exposition at 
Springfield, Mass. 


Junior Project Enrolments Make Steady Growth 


Kenneth Lawrence and Kent Stoodley of 
Adams Center, shown demonstrating in the 
photograph, represented the 16,731 junior 
project workers in New York State at the 
eastern states exposition held at Camp Vail, 
Springfield, Mass., last fall. This total enrol- 
ment represents a 15 per cent increase over the 
previous year’s enrolment and a 29 per cent 
increase over that of 1923. 

These Jefferson county boys are shown 
demonstrating the farm shop project at the 
New York State booth at the exposition. They 
did not give a fixed demonstration but 
responded to the requests of the patrons by 
doing such shop jobs as soldering, harness re- 
pairing, rope splicing, halter making and saw 
filing. They had won previous laurels by being 
awarded first prize in the junior project 
demonstration at the State Fair in 1924. 

A list of the counties classified with respect 
to the number of junior project enrolments is 
given below. The counties which are starred 
employ a full-time county leader of junior 
project work. Eighty-seven per cent of the 
enrolments were in the counties employing 
these leaders. 


Roll of Counties 

PN scecckennnessupeunvasudeue 
PD a eactuudesaneused+unawnes 
CEE i cheun acnccunpenceereeet es 
CE ko ske acd adtwenkikaekiea ease 
PE nc dtaduuasapubuesendwhe ues 
NOD. ic cetncceesbaidinnewsetese 
PE sic cccnaseseedeeeeus caaweeus 
RR nie Scare ec a bee's ait Thien ali 
PE cLndcdavnenstavenaeewcnekes 
EE incacuknsdendawaseunwasnens 
ME aceon Caueeeeoecehaeeuaeie 
PD cxtencesdcn eeaienssewecen 
EY citcnins CkbeGsaeneensonwewe 
ocx nawwnacueianwan ake sde bee 
ch tes ai poe imaeeed wikia wen 

NE ca windond cennd enbaaemtin’ 
TP ucne ve wcuubiseedadesmonee® 
MD <caudksiavhiwsnwkdeenacetnn 
CE ho cece chu eka sakmame daa’ 
CL svcd cebekqakcndaneeedaswis 

CE. necccnvtciusccsbecisiacs 
I ccc od id cue y chine obnewees 
MED sidmiiiuheinidedanidses cans 

NE ic cede ame mebwaanel 

MEE Stseckanadeeanewcsdensusseees 
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ED Gi ccchavestsanedeasuaeneans 134 
DT <-Ucikckwutentansoukesesaanee 102 
PN aa aaa eters eats 98 
I as ca adiankcesdasdencieenen 97 
ME cs cccudndasedcickseauand 91 
PT cndcuaguabeuenaunsteeee uae 71 
PE eee ee etek seeea ewes Gab 69 
EY cc cadveuegas CAntehabesesbass 52 
I nd ch eeanakeGease kaon 51 
SON con nkc das keuekaeasauadaakeds 47 
RE fn ks sank danas eaticne aS Care 46 
DL icucnakapenaesedeaataneen 46 
DU cone eeuenpd cnhia we aeubakh 41 
NL viadanhaheinakaverneerTees 31 
ace alla arte haat bla ater 30 
EE Sccudunawecekdoasaawadens 28 
ee edie caienchas wewateie 24 
Se BED os cx ccsievacieesanunee 14 
CE reid ich aa ee eek cane nee 14 
DR 6c unco  Segb ebb etdeeanes 13 
DEE (ocak cuawapsnn cues aeeweaes 13 
ee reer nee 6 
DN cca sont enn eneamhincknmetekat 6 
DN aries deeeersccnebenmaneeets ‘ 5 
TN cc civeccasiuinaniecaencunl 16 731 


Another interesting set of data is found in 
the classification of the pupil enrolments in the 
respective projects. Sixty per cent of the 
pupils were enrolled in agricultural projects 
and 40 per cent were enrolled in homemaking 
projects. Since about 20 per cent of the 9971 
pupils carrying agricultural projects are girls, 
and practically all of the 6760 homemaking 
workers are girls, the sexes are about evenly 
divided. The following table shows the classi- 
fication of pupils by projects. 


DR tcoe bi cccGhabhedenewewews 3 100 
PE istésnidhweschhadenescawiees . 2 843 
I ii aaa Gate caie eee ee 1 746 
Dt“ ccicteguabedintiewe sudenaee 823 
PE cei crasatesicdeknacenabe 364 
ORES SATS opener nye varios 181 
DD ciewddnadsnrennkusentendwaiheas 165 
DEE dckcacdavaemmenegeesseaseeenys 135 
Dll atbhauevinedestsienawsaadeasnts 125 
I ida wacaidp wie cuban essen 41 
RE EE dean aananecncinminees 19 
DE cvcwcnakeebnanehineasetises 19 
PIN: cchikewacdcdnwmernnanes 54 
DE chitcckbanannnivennssakandeas 4 457 
SN Sint in Gh niddendhesemadeb aeons 1 594 
| AR a eee rere ee 525 
TY Sb ssccrthusauEeveenaus ‘ 74 


Teachers interested in utilizing junior project 
work as a device in stimulating interest among 
pupils in both home and school work may 
secure from their district superintendent or 
from their county leader of junior project work 
a copy of the Handbook for Teachers Govern- 
ing the Organization and Conduct of Junior 
Home Projects. Enrolments in the home- 
making projects are already being forwarded 
to the State Department of Education. The 
prospects for enrolment in both agriculture and 
homemaking projects seem to indicate that this 
year’s enrolment will be increased 15 or 20 per 
cent over the enrolment of last year. 

Recent comments which have come to the 
Department from superintendents and teachers 
indicate that more and more junior project 
work is becoming an integral part of the school 
program. Teachers state that the practical 
work of the projects is interesting to pupils 
because it builds on a background which pupils 
have already experienced and which enables 
them to see more clearly the relationship be- 
tween the work studied at school and the 
problems of daily life. An improved attitude 
on the part of pupils is developed. Working 
with similar projects pupils learn how to 
cooperate. Boys and girls, as well as adults, 
have the spirit of emulation and like to exhibit 
their products and compete for prizes. Club 
meetings, field days, school, township, county 
and state fairs all help to stimulate the pupils’ 
interest. 

——_Oo-—— 


Junior-Senior High School 
To Be Built in Walden 


At a special meeting of Walden school dis- 
trict on January 19th the proposition to erect 
a new junior-senior high school containing 
twenty-four classrooms, a combination audi- 
torium and gymnasium, study hall, library and 
laboratories, was carried by a vote of 248 to 41. 

The building will be of Y-shaped brick con- 
struction, fireproof throughout. At a previous 
meeting the sum of nearly $23,000 was voted 
for an addition to the present site. The new 
building will be erected partly on the additional 
site and partly on the old site. The largest 
portion of the old building will be removed. 

The large majority in favor of the whole 
proposition is strong evidence of the confidence 
of the public in the present board of education. 
The superintendent is Alfred S. Bassette. 
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State’s Retirement System Best in Nation, Horner Says 


In the establishment of a sound retirement 
system New York State leads the Nation, 
declared Dr Harlan H. Horner, field secretary 
of the New York State Teachers Association, 
in his annual report to the association. His 
statement regarding the State’s system follows: 


In 1924 a committee of one hundred on 
retirement allowances appointed by the National 
Education Association canvassed the situation 
throughout the country and reported that state- 
wide retirement laws were in effect in twenty- 
one states, that many separate localities have 
special retirement schemes of their own, and 
that the movement is under way for statewide 
systems in many other states. The committee 
set forth at length the public justification for 
the establishment of a retirement system, the 
fundamental principles which should control its 
creation and management, and the exact finan- 
cial consideration which should assure its 
safety. And then the committee offered in 
evidence the text of a model state teacher 
retirement law and lo! it turned out to be our 
own! More than that, the committee chose 
our law as the model without consulting the 
officers of our system and made the report 
without their knowledge. 

If there is any common ground on which 
every teacher in this State can stand and join 
with his fellow teachers in championing a 
cause, it is in the unhesitating support of our 
splendid retirement system. According to the 
last annual report it has enrolled 32,035 teach- 
ers, retired for service and for disability 1913, 
and has accumulated assets of over $10,000,000. 
While teachers make a contribution of 4 per 
cent of their salaries annually to the fund, not 
one penny of their contributions is used for 
expenses, and the records show that on the 
whole the public pays into the fund about 
twice what the teachers pay themselves. Fresh 
evidence of the inherent disposition of the 
public to do its duty fully by the schools is 
to be found in the whole-hearted support which 
has been given this system.and in the almost 
complete absence of criticism of the under- 
taking. It ought to cause teachers to pause 
when they reflect that the only complaint of 
the operation of the system which has come 
to public notice in the last 4 years has come 
from teachers themselves. We ought to be on 
our guard lest unfounded discontent among 
ourselves should become infectious and poison 
the public mind. 

The system has been declared financially and 
actuarially sound by experts. Its administra- 
tion in every particular has been characterized 
by impartiality, strict regard for the law, and 
sound business methods. When the volume of 
its business is reckoned and the number of indi- 
viduals with whom it deals is considered, the 
fact that controverted cases are almost nil is 


quite remarkable. The officers of the retire- 
ment system deal with many delicate matters, 
meet many situations which arouse sympathy 
and encounter frequent hardships that no law 
can contemplate. A great retirement system 
can not be administered on sentiment, much 
less on sentimentality. It must be rigidly ad- 
ministered in accordance with law and fixed 
business regulations. Destructive, unfounded 
criticism of the system is unworthy of any 
teacher in the State. It is our creation. 
Teachers in other states envy us the possession 
of it and seek to build after its model. Thus 
have we made a genuine contribution to the 
great fellowship of teachers in the Nation. It 
is our business to defend what we have erected, 
to protect it and to make quite certain that it 
shall forever continue to be administered at its 
present high level. 


Movement for State League 
of Honor Societies Gains 


The movement for the organization of a 
league of honor societies in the State has pro- 
gressed to such an extent that an advisory 
board of representatives of honor societies has 
been formed. 

The purposes of the league are: (1) to pro- 
mote the ideals of scholarship, friendship and 
character through the existing honor societies 
and to guard against unnecessary duplication 
of organizations; (2) to extend the work of 
these organizations in this State; (3) to pro- 
vide a clearing house for the exchange of ex- 
periences and ideas; (4) to imbue the members 
of these honor societies with a desire for 
higher education. 

For the carrying out of these purposes and 
for the determining of the further activities 
of the league of honor societies, the New York 
State Association of Phi Beta Kappa has 
requested the honor societies of Cum Laude, 
Arista, the Associated Academic Principals 
and the National High School Honor Society 
to chose representatives and alternates to serve 
with the Phi Beta Kappa representative as an 
advisory board. 

Dr A. R. Brubacher, president of the New 
York State College for Teachers and chairman 
of the committee on honor societies of the 
Phi Beta Kappa association, is chairman of the 
board. 
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Local History of New York State 
The Spirit of Independence 





Thomas Paine 


At the beginning of 1776 the spirit of inde- 
pendence, harbored by a few men from the 
beginning of the struggle over constitutional 
rights, was entertained by many. After Lex- 
ington and Bunker Hill, the thought of 
separation from Great Britain became tolerable 
to people who had previously rejected it. The 
enlisting of Indians on the side of the parent 
country had excited strong resentment, and 
public anger rose to a still greater pitch when 
George III hired of German princes 20,000 
troops, chiefly Brunswickers and Hessians, to 
be employed in subduing his rebellious subjects. 

A paper war broke out, more ardent than 
that which had marked the stamp act contro- 
versy; while bold voices were raised in the 
Continental Congress in behalf of total separa- 
tion. In January Major General Charles Lee, 
a soldier of fortune who had chosen the 
American side in the quarrel, was ordered by 
Washington to go from Cambridge to New 
York City, with such volunteers as he could 
collect, to prevent a British occupation of that 
town. From Stamford, Conn., while on his 
way, Lee wrote two letters to Robert Morris, 
a delegate to Congress, supporting in heated 
language the policy of a final breach with 
Great Britain. But the most influential appeal 
had already gone forth from Thomas Paine, 
a fellow countryman of Lee. 


Thomas Paine was born in Norfolk, England, 
in 1737, and was the son of a Quaker. His 
early education was limited, a disadvantage 
somewhat repaired by subsequent reading. He 
worked at staymaking, tried a sailor’s life, 
held office in the excise service, preached oc- 
casionally, and wrote much on political themes. 
With a letter of introduction from Benjamin 
Franklin he came to America, arriving in 
November 1774. He engaged in magazine and 
newspaper writing, cultivating a direct and 
On January 10, 1776, Paine 
sent out anonymously the pamphlet entitled 
After an exposition of a 


pungent style. 


“Common Sense.” 
theory of government plainly derived from 
Rousseau, he set forth a multitude of reasons 
for independence. Among the most effective 
were these: 


All plans, proposals, &c., prior to the 19th of 
April, i. e. to the commencement of hostilities, 
are like the almanacks of the last year, which, 
though proper then, are superseded and useless 
now . Our plan is commerce; and that, 
well attended to, will secure us the peace and 
friendship of all Europe, because it is the 
interest of all Europe to have America a free 
port . .. any submission to, or dependence 
on Great Britain, tends directly to involve this 
Continent in European wars and quarrels . 
whenever a war breaks out between Engl and 
and any foreign power, the trade of America 
goes to ruin. . . ’Tis not in the power of 
England, or of Europe to conquer America, 
if she doth not conquer herself by delay and 
timidity . ... ’Tis repugnant to reason, to the 
universal order of things, to all examples from 
former ages, to suppose that this Continent 
can long remain subject to any external power 

tis not in the power of Britain to do this 
Continent justice. The business of it will soon 
be too weighty and intricate to be managed, 
with any tolerable degree of convenience, by 
a power so distant from us, and so very ig- 
norant of us . To be always running three 
or four thousand miles with a tale, or a peti- 
tion, waiting four or five months for an 
answer, which, when obtained, requires five or 
six more to explain it in, will, in a few years, 
be looked upon as folly and childishness . 
there is something very absurd in supposing a 
continent to be perpetually governed by an 


island . . . We are already greater than the 
King wishes us to be; and will he not, here- 
after, endeavour to make us less? . . . The 


Republicks of Europe are all (and we may 
say always) in peace. Holland and Switzer- 
land are without wars, foreign or domestic 
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. . . O ye that love mankind! Ye that dare 
oppose not only the tyranny, but the tyrant, 
stand forth! 

A review of America’s military and naval 
resources concluded this remarkable appeal. 

More than a hundred thousand copies of 
“Common Sense” were sold in a short time. 
General Horatio Gates expressed the following 
opinion: “I think our Friend Franklyn has 
been principally concern’d in the Composition.” 
It was natural at first to ascribe the author- 
ship to the great philosopher of common sense. 
The Sons of Liberty in New York hailed the 
appearance of the pamphlet, and when a clergy- 
man in that city put forth a reply, they burned 
the loyalist tract. 


—-o-—— 


New York Dinner Planned 
during Education Meeting 


Superintendent George R. Staley of Rome, 
president of the Council of Superintendents, 
has arranged to hold the New York State 
dinner during the meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association, on Tuesday evening, February 
23d at 6.15 o'clock in the Franklin Square 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. The principal 
speaker will be Dr Henry Suzzallo, president 
of the University of Washington, and it is 
possible that Senator Ernest E. Cole will be 
present to discuss legislative matters. 

The dinner for the students, alumni and 
friends of the School of Education of New 
York University will be held on February 24th 
at 6.30 o’clock in the ballroom of the Washing- 
ton Hotel. Among the speakers will be Dr 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown, chancellor of New 
York University; Dr John J. Tigert, United 
States Commissioner of Education; Mary 
McSkimmon, president of the National Educa- 
tion Association; Dr Payson Smith, Massa- 
chusetts Commissioner of Education; Dr John 
W. Withers, dean of the School of Education 
of the university; and Dr S. A. Courtis, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


—o—— 


Taxpayers of New Hyde Park and Garden 
City Park school district have approved the 
proposition to expend $75,000 for the building 
of eight additional classrooms to the proposed 
new school building in New Hyde Park. 


Associated Academic Principals 
Honor Superintendent Whitney 


A resolution of appreciation for the service 
of E. R. Whitney, who recently resigned as 
superintendent of schools in Schenectady be- 
cause of ill health, was adopted by the Asso- 
ciated Academic Principals at the meeting in 
Syracuse in December. 

Superintendent Whitney served the associa- 
tion as president and as a member of the 
legislative committee. The resolution of appre- 
ciation reads in part as follows: 

We wish him to know of our high regard 
for him as an educator, an untiring worker, a 
wise counsellor, a faithful friend and a true 
gentleman, and we offer this resolution of ap- 
preciation for the splendid service which he 
has so willingly rendered our organization. We 
wish him well in the years to come. 


(Re 


World Hero Essay Contest 
Open to Pupils of State 


Prizes totaling $1200 will be awarded to 
pupils in the secondary and higher elementary 
schools of the world for the best short essays 
on the twelve figures in human history, men 
or women, deemed worthy of remembrance as 
the world’s greatest heroes. Due consideration 
is to be given to nobility of character, fearless 
and self-sacrificing devotion to a great cause 
and constructive work for humanity of a per- 
manent character. It is expected that a calen- 
dar based on the chosen heroes will be prepared 
and that fifty to a hundred best essays, in addi- 
tion to those winning prizes, will be issued in 
the form of an international reader. 

The prizes are made available by Clement M. 
Biddle of New York. One hundred dollars 
will be awarded for the best essay on each of 
the twelve heroes. Supplementary prizes of 
$10 each will be paid those whose essays are 
chosen for inclusion in the international reader. 
The list of twelve world heroes, as selected 
by the schools of the world, will be announced 
by June 15, 1926, and the award of prizes will 
be made as soon as possible after September 1, 
1926. 

Rules for the contest may be obtained from 
the World Hero Prize Competition, 532 Seven- 
teenth street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Recent Books on Education 
md Compiled by Martha L. Phelps of the State activities and discussing the utilization of interests 


: and provisions for individual differences. 
Library 


Bagley, W. C. Determinism in education. 
Baltimore. Warwick & York. 1925. $2.20 


Rugg, Harold. A primer of graphics and 
statistics for teachers. Houghton. 1925. 


In this book the author reports in full the critical $1.60 . 7 
and constructive work that he has done during the The extent to which statistical methods are now 
past 4 years in connection with questions raised by employed in handling educational problems makes 
the efforts to measure native intelligence. Among an elementary knowledge of statistical terms and 
the papers making up the volume is “* Democracy procedure necessary for teachers and school prin- 
and the I. Q.” (the paper read at the Chicago cipals and for students in courses in educational 


tests and measurements. This manual gives the 


nificant controversy that has taken place in the essential elements of use in the statistical treatment 
educational world for a generation or more). The and interpretation of data and the graphic presenta- 
data presented in the studies heretofore published tion of statistical facts. It explains the teachers 
by the author have been greatly amplified and use of statistical distributions in giving school 
brought up to date. The recent investigations which marks and shows how graphic and statistical methods 
have so signally confirmed the position that Doctor may be employed as adjuncts in teaching various 
Bagley took in 1922 are descri and summarized, school subjects. 


Brownell, Herbert & Wade, F. B. The Uhl, W. L. Principles of secondary educa- 
teaching of science and the science teacher. tion; a textbook for students based upon 
N. Y. Century. 1921. $2 writings of representative educators. N.Y. 

Silver Burdett. 1925. $3 


meeting in 1922 which precipitated the most sig- 


, 


Throughout the book the “human element” has 


purposely been kept prominent. The teacher and A compilation of the most helpful and pertinent 
the pupils being taught constitute the dominant articles on this subject which leading educators in 
factors in all discussions. It is conceived by the this field have written in recent years. Much of 
authors that in a very real sense the success of this literature has previously appeared in educational 
’ any science teacher even as of other teachers can magazines only, and is now for the first time avail- 
roperly be gauged by what his pupils learn. His able for instructional purposes. 
instructional efforts primarily are not to make scien- At the close of each chapter are suggestions for 
tists of his pupils but rather men and women intel- study and discussion based largely upon the read- 
lectually responsive in ways that are characteristically ings. Each chapter is also followed by a compre- 
scientific. It is primarily the desire of the authors hensive and helpful bibliography. 
to be of service to beginners in science teaching cacieingllithdinaaie 


and to all who are making a study of science 
a Berlin High School 

Koos, L. V. The junior college. movement. Will Serve Hot Lunch 
N. Y. Ginn. 1925. $2.40 As a result of the interest in nutrition 


The junior college movement may still be an ex- developed in the Berlin High School by the 
periment, but it is an experiment which the educa- oie . 
tional world is following with ever increasing nutrition classes, the hot dish for the school 
interest. To many it seems the logical culmination " ‘ = sali F 
of the local school system. To all it stands as a lunch will soon become S reality. The board 
tendency of the day on which they can not afford of education has appropriated money to build 


° to remain uninformed. Educators will therefore 3 : 
welcome this, the first compact survey of the move- a lunch room; the home bureau will equip 
ment by a teacher of wide experience. the lunch room; the nutrition worker of the 

Martin, Herbert. Formative factors in char- Rensselaer County Tuberculosis and Public 
acter. N. Y. Longmans. 1925. $1.40 Health Association will plan the lunches and 


A bit of evidence of the renewed interest in moral advise about the buying and preparation of 
education has appeared in the form of a systematic food: H > Pollie tacinal f th 
treatment of the subject. The book has many com- J orace olhett, principal of the 
mendable features. It is readable. It represents school, and his wife will superintend the actual 
a comprehensive point of view which will appeal to 4 . . : 
sound judgment. Teachers and parents will find preparation and serving of the one hot dish 


much in the book that is worth while and stimulating. each day usually hot soup or hot cocoa 
Parker, S. C. & Temple, Alice. Unified o—— 
kindergarten and _ first-grade teaching. Macedon Taxpayers Vote 
zinn. 25. ‘ . 
Besten. Gen. 1955. 9520 $133,200 for New High School 


How the activities of pupils in the kindergarten age 
and in the first grade may be closely coordinated An appropriation of $133,200 for the con- 
is shown in this book for the benefit especially of . ° mayan . 
ng gi Set grade, teachers and Struction of a new high school building in 
also to aid experienced teachers, school superin- . : . 
tendents and supervisors in bringing this unification Macedon was authorized by taxpayers on 
of the curriculum into effect. Such a result is December 7th. 


: confidently expected greatly to enhance the efficiency . eae 
f-==* of the school aa. ‘The volume to divided tate The faculty was increased by an additional 
three main divisions taking up firstly, the general » ; . < 
subjects of unification, purposes, curriculum and grade teacher = January and two ow depart 
equipment; secondly, types of learning; and thirdly, ments will be added in the fall if the new 


the general aspects of learning, considering the 192 . : 
spirit which ould prevail in directing pupil’s building is near completion. 
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Notes from the Field 


The new Charles H. Perkins Grade School 
Newark was opened for use on January 5th. 
It was built at a cost of $220,000. 


= 


The White Plains board of education has 
purchased for $55,000 a site of 2 acres at 
Thompson avenue and Orchard street for use 
in the future program of school construction. 


Taxpayers of Stillwater on January 18th by 
a vote of 320 to 64 favored the construction 
of a new school building at a cost of $125,000. 


An appropriation of $50,000 in addition to 
the same amount previously voted for the con- 
struction of an eight-room school, was ap- 
proved by taxpayers of Oceanside on January 


11th. 


Dr Elmer Ellsworth Brown, chancellor of 
New York University, has announced the ac- 
quisition by the university of a block front 
on Wooster from Third to Fourth 
streets as a site for a new home for its School 
Finance. An 


street 


of Commerce, Accounts and 
eleven-story building on the property will be 
rebuilt, and it is planned to have it ready for 
occupancy by September 15th. 


The Department has been requested to an- 
nounce that radio broadcasting station WTAM 
of Cleveland is presenting a series of concerts 
each Tuesday and Thursday morning especially 
planned as a course in music appreciation for 
pupils. The programs on Thursdays are 
primarily for junior and senior high schools, 
but are regarded as of educational value to 
pupils of grades 4, 5 and 6. The Tuesday pro- 
grams are for the first three grades. 


A52m-Ja26-16,500(4456)* 


Dr Parke Rexford Kolbe has been installed 
as president of the Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn. 


In the village of Fairport 481 of the 1060 
pupils were recently immunized against diph- 
theria by the health officer of that village. 

Teachers of the third supervisory district of 
Otsego county met for conference at the Hart- 
wick High School on January 11th under the 
direction of Superintendent Grace A. Loudon. 
Among the speakers were Dr William A. 
Howe, Chief of the Medical Inspection Bureau 
of the Department, Superintendent I. M. 
Stanton of Frankfort, local teachers and mem- 
bers of the Oneonta State Normal School 
faculty. 


Gifts for scientific, educational and humani- 
tarian work totaling $1,339,000 were made by 
the Commonwealth Fund during the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1925, according to the 
seventh annual report. The endowment of the 
fund, which was established in 1918 by gift of 
Mrs Stephen V. Harkness, was $27,761,000 at 
the end of the year reviewed in the report, but 
recent donations from Mrs Harkness have in- 
creased that total by $11,000,000. 

The eastern and southern intercollegiate 
associations of student government have formed 
a department whose work is the extension of 
pupil participation in government in secondary 
schools. New York is one of the twenty- 
three states in which this work is being carried 
on. This department is ready to help with 
pupil participation in government in secondary 
schools. It has published a booklet on the 
subject which may be obtained by addressing 
Gail A. Burnett, secretary of extension depart- 
ment, 1612 Wood avenue, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 
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